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MANNERS AND MEALS. 

BY GARRICK MALLERY. 

In this paper there will be no direct attempt to exhume ancient 
customs from the ruins of the past, nor to describe those found in 
the low strata of culture represented by savage and barbaric 
peoples, which also explain details of our own prehistoric past. 
The present line of thought deals with the customs of our own daily 
life in civilization. Its object is to notice those which show in- 
structive peculiarities and to ascertain their cause or occasion and 
their origin, in which attempt antiquarian research and ethnic par- 
allel must be invoked for aid, though approached in a manner rather 
the converse of the usual anthropologic discussions. 

The points to be examined, sometimes minute and particular, are 
all in the grand division of ceremonial customs. These are not to 
be confounded with fashions, which are temporary, also generally 
showing an individual origin and special purpose, although mere 
fashions may, if meritorious, grow into established and far-extending 
customs ; neither do they include industrial habitudes, which affect 
only certain classes or perhaps crafts, but not the active social life 
and common status. 

Customs may be clearly distinguished from laws. The former 
are growths, generally slow and without teleologic intent; the latter 
are specific acts, as indeed they are often termed, and have an im- 
mediate and professed design. Laws, whether statutory or made by 
the course of judicial decisions, do not originate customs, but, when 
successful (/. e., enduring), are declaratory of customs that have 
grown into prevalence and therefore demand recognition. A stat- 
ute book — particularly a revised code, from which legislative failures 
are eliminated — is the record and repertory of successfully established 
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customs. Even the changing rules, as of our House of Representa- 
tives, are not customs, although it is a law originating in custom that 
the House shall make its own rules ; the House itself is but the 
creature of old customs and is dependent upon them. 

Inventions, themselves the product of evolution, may in time 
originate or develop customs as well as fashions. An instance will 
hereafter be noted concerning the special use of the fork. A famil- 
iar example is found in the custom throughout civilization of mount- 
ing a horse from the left side, which arose from the completed in- 
vention of the sword belted on the left side of the wearer for conve- 
nience of drawing and requiring mounting from the same direction. 
Formerly every mounted man habitually wore a sword, though now 
its use is of exceeding rarity. Even in our cavalry service it is be- 
coming so disused that in the celebrated Custer expedition not a 
sabre was carried. Yet the custom of mounting on the side tech- 
nically termed near, as distinguished from off, is so absolute that 
the reverse proceeding would be awkward to both horse and rider 
and surely would provoke ridicule among bystanders. Here the 
custom has survived the invention which induced it. 

Savages seem to have had little sense of taste, though that of 
smell, closely connected with it, is acute. The latter is an assistance 
to them in the details of their lives, as it is to the sub-human 
animals, and thus it was developed early. They regarded food, 
from their necessities, merely as sustenance, and their gratification 
from it was only in gross repletion. 

It is not the highest combination of mental and physical organi- 
zation in which the principle is "live only to eat," but it presup- 
poses a culture far advanced from the period when the rule was "eat 
only to live." 

There is manifest propriety in the cultivation of the gustatory 
among the other senses, even though it may never afford the high 
intellectual pleasures derived from sight and hearing. Without be- 
ing epicures we can sympathize with the celebrated gourmet who 
expressed his horror at his friend's " spoiling such a noble appetite 
with a beef-steak." The tale is always repeated in ridicule, but 
there is good logic in it. So much more pleasure could be procured 
from the appetite if properly used as an instrument. I can appeal to 
musicians for such sympathetic sense of loss as would afflict them if 
Paganini or Ole Bull had been reduced to playing on a wholesale 
factory fiddle instead of a Stradivarius or Amati. 
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It is perhaps not too much to say that a dinner party, thoroughly 
good in menu, cookery, service, esthetic appliances of sheen and 
color, culinary chemistry, the conquest over nature shown in con- 
diments from every clime, roses in winter, and in summer ice, and 
last, though by no means least, in the guests with educated palates, 
affords altogether the strongest everyday evidence of high civiliza- 
tion. Brutes feed. The best barbarian only eats. Only the 
cultured man can dine. Dinner is no longer a meal, but an institu- 
tion. An eminent jurist pronounced that the whole result and aim 
of the institutions and laws of England was to get twelve men in a 
box. It would hardly be a parody to contend that the most obvious 
result of our modern esthetic and industrial triumphs is to get twelve 
legs under a table. Few will now assert that asceticism is intellec- 
tual. It is now truly regarded as a reversion to the plane of savages, 
and this is made more clear by the fact that when asceticism as re- 
gards food prevailed it was accompanied with filth, and even want 
of decency in clothing. 

A large part of the important work of the civilized world is ac- 
complished or regulated at social dinners. Theodore Hook was re- 
proached for bringing so many dinner details into his novels and he 
defended himself with the assertion that the dinner was the great 
theatre of London life. Our fellow-citizens, some decades ago, 
were foolish enough to procure the recall of Reverdy Johnson as 
Minister to the Court of St. James on the ground that he was spend- 
ing all his time at dinners, but it was at them that he was success- 
fully prosecuting his work. In Washington, not only diplomatic 
but many legislative and official transactions are arranged at dinners. 
This is in contrast with savage and barbaric life. Feasts were then 
the means of bringing people together, but the deliberations were 
before or after, and even ordinary conversation was unknown at 
the feeds. This perhaps is more strictly true among peoples who did 
not use alcoholic intoxicants as beverages, for the ancient Persians 
had a rule to vote in council twice, once sober and once drunk, so 
as to observe the mooted question from two points of view. 

Anciently (and still in the lower stages of culture) no regular 
hours for meals were observed. The avocations on which subsistence 
depended were spasmodic, at least in success, or periodic, in terms 
of seasons, not hours. Savages eat when they can get food and con- 
tinue to eat so long as the food lasts. The history of civilization, 
as shown in the establishment of regular pursuits, division of labor, 
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and inventions (among which improved artificial light is important), 
may be traced in the changing hours of refection. Confining the 
examination to Europe since the Middle Ages, the maxim in the 
reign of Francis I. of France was "to rise at 5, dine at 9, sup at 5, 
and couch at 9." Under Henry IV. the Court dined at 11, and 
noon was the rule in the early years of Louis XIV., though in the 
provinces distant from Paris the dinner hour remained at 9. In the 
household ordinances of Henry VIII. of England, the dinner was 
established at 10 and the supper at 4. This arrangement seems to 
have been then old, as Froissart mentions waiting on the Duke of 
Lancaster at 5 in the afternoon, "after he had supped." The dif- 
ferentiated meal, breakfast, with a special character of food, such 
as we now know it, is of very recent date. A posset or some other 
confection to stay the stonriach was taken on rising without approach 
to a table, and even now Parisians habitually have their cafe au lait 
with a trifle of solid food in their bed chambers and wait several 
hours after rising before partaking of what they call, as distinct from 
goflter, the dejeuner, a meal often answering in composition to the old 
dinner of mid-day. A substantive change even with them is the 
hour of the latter meal, which is late in the evening, or in the night, 
instead of early in the afternoon, as it was a few generations ago. 

While on this subject I cannot refrain from quoting a direction of 
Sir John Harington, printed in 1624 : "I would not that you should 
observe a certaine houre, either for dinners or suppers, lest that 
daily custome should be altered into nature ; and after this inter- 
mission of this custome of nature hurt may follow. ' ' Any man who 
has served in the field will agree with me that the things next in evil 
to bad habits are good habits, which also constitute slavery. 

The position of the participants at any formal repast has been at- 
tended by intricate punctilios, as much probably among savages as 
in the most ceremonial courts of Europe. Whether the host should 
be on the right or left of the door of the wigwam or tepee is a 
traditional ordinance, and the order in which the calumet should be 
passed is strictly regulated. The most modern and most judicious 
arrangement of the guests at a dinner party disregards their social 
or official importance, and seats them with reference to their 
personal peculiarities, tastes and mutual adaptation. Nevertheless, 
there still remains a relic of former ceremonials in the apparent 
necessity for the host and hostess to take into dinner and place at 
their respective right hands the most distinguished two of opposite 
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sex among their guests. But, apart from this distinction, the dia- 
gram of seats is arranged to promote agreeable conversation, which 
object, as before remarked, is entirely ignored in savage and bar- 
barian repasts. 

The most elaborate work on old English table etiquette is John 
Russell's Bokeof Nurture. He was usher and marshal to Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, who died in 1447. He explains in great detail 
the numerous gradations of dignity and the necessity for equals to 
be kept together in messes of two, three, or four persons. He rec- 
commends in view of the great intricacy of the subject of precedence 
that the marshal, before every feast, shall think what people are 
coming and settle their order of seating. Trouble of the same kind 
is felt to-day in England and Canada. 

The question as to who is to be served first is one about which 
much has been written by professors of etiquette. It seems now to 
be decided that on occasions where the entertainment is given for 
the special honor of a particular guest, or where any one of the 
guests towers above the others in point of dignity, such guest should 
be first served ; but, until quite recently, it was obligatory for the 
host or hostess, or both, if both were present, not only to be first 
served, but actually to eat before any of their guests. This custom 
originated in the attempt to guard against poisoning, which was 
common, though apprehended more frequently than was warranted, 
during the Middle Ages. It is not traced to primitive man. On the 
contrary, the general rule seems to have been that the giver of a feast 
did not eat or drink at all, but waited upon the guests, and that 
practice is found still existing in many parts of the world. A some- 
what curious instance in which custom, however originating, has 
been preserved from manifest utility, is found in that high polite- 
ness with which the host pours out the first glass of wine for himself 
before passing it to his guests. There is no doubt that the usage 
originated from the precaution against poisoning, but it is now at- 
tributed to the scrupulous attention by which particles of cork or 
other impurities that pass in the first tilting of the bottle should be 
risked by the entertainer, and his friends protected therefrom, thus 
insuring to them a more perfect beverage. 

The posture of the several nations or peoples when at meals has 
been discussed without much result save to mark its connection with 
the invention of furniture and utensils. Savages who squatted or 
sprawled at other times squatted or sprawled then. So luxurious 
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nations, or their wealthy members, who habitually reclined on 
couches, did so at feasts. There is not much force in the theory 
that classic diners reclined on the physiologic principle of relieving 
the digestive apparatus from external motion and retaining blood 
in that portion of the organism by keeping the lower part of the 
form nearly level with the upper. It were as reasonable to attribute 
intention of nourishing the brain to the lounger who tilts back his 
chair and plants his heels on the table or mantel piece. But the 
reclining posture is intimately connected with the use of the fingers 
of but one hand and with the preparation of 'the food so as not to 
require further manipulation. The custom remained even after seats 
were invariably used. John Russell announced as the most elegant 
practice to touch the food to be eaten only with the right hand, but 
if it was necessary to touch the food of others, as in helping, it should 
be done with the left hand, which remained unsoiled. 

As eating with the fingers was of so long continuance it naturally 
became a matter of education and art. Philoxenus, who flourished 
at the Court of Dionysius of Syracuse, habituated his hand to endure 
scalding water, which he also used to gargle his throat and thus ac- 
custom it to great heat, and then bribed the cooks at the houses where 
he was invited to serve all the dishes smoking hot. He was, by this 
ingenious device, able to devour all he chose before any other guest 
could have a chance. 

That eating with the fingers is cleanly is maintained by the nations 
which still retain the practice. A Malay gentleman regards the use 
of a fork at table as dirty and disagreeable. " You don't know into 
how many mouths it has been inserted. It may have been washed 
and scoured, but you don't know that some lazy servant has not neg- 
lected his work. " He also says: "Iknow that my fingers are clean, 
because I washed them myself and I am sure they have never been 
in anybody's mouth but my own." 

A modern company being assembled and seated, the preliminary 
of grace or form for an address to the Deity or superior powers de- 
mands attention. Reference to antiquity and to the practices of 
uncivilized tribes shows that this almost universal form by no means 
originated with Christianity. It was a sacrifice to and placation of 
the gods. Sometimes the whole of the viands were formally offered 
to them and nearly always a portion, symbolical of the whole, was 
actually disposed of by burning or burying in or pouring upon the 
earth. The early Christian Church, adopting this Pagan ceremo- 
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nial with many others, gave it in time a new and far more elevated 
sentiment. Instead of the formula of fear it became that of grati- 
tude to the giver of nourishment and continued life. It is instruc- 
tive to inquire into the reason why the ceremony of pronouncing 
grace either before or after meals has of late years so decidedly fal- 
len into disuse. Even so late as the Georgian era of England a 
chaplain was commonly maintained or procured, whose main func- 
tion was to say grace at table, but now if a clergyman being one of 
the guests is asked to say grace it is done as a personal compliment 
to him, and at many tables the request would not be made, notwith- 
standing his presence. This change undoubtedly preceded the 
present agnostic disregard of religious services in general, and seems 
not to have been connected with it, but to have been induced by 
special influences. Religious writers have conscientiously argued 
that the time when a man was hungry and in sight of the food which 
occupied his attention was not appropriate to prayer. Others 
claimed that the end of the meal, when the mind was made sluggish 
by feeding, was also inappropriate. The perficient objection was 
probably the inconvenience to the service of the repast. Herbert 
Spencer would claim this as a triumph of industrialism. At all 
events few subjects were more prolific of jests, squibs and derisive 
anecdotes during the last century than that of asking grace. Per- 
haps this ridicule has had effect upon its disuse. Undoubtedly it is 
now regarded in polite circles as "bad form." 

The duty of the entertainer among us is to subordinate his own 
dinner to attention to the perfect service of his guests. Among the 
northern Algonkins and Iroquois, according to the French mission- 
aries in the early part of the seventeenth century, he had another 
function. He must not eat, as before observed, and no one talked, 
but his special duty was to sing. Generally music at social parties 
is provocative of conversation, but at dinner its only advantage is 
to save the trouble of talk. Physicians declare that talking and 
laughing at table promote digestion, but there is trouble in com- 
bining gastronomic enjoyment with conversation. It is awkward to 
make a repartee with your mouth full of lobster salad, and depress- 
ing to divert the soul from the appreciative deglutition of Chamber- 
tin to an opinion about civil service reform. In some Chinese 
circles the entertainer goes out of the banquet-room and leaves his 
guests to unobserved revelry. Davy Crockett would have approved 
of this, as he declared that the politest man he ever saw was the 
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Philadelphian who handed him the decanter of whiskey and then 
looked out of the window. 

Some rather curious thoughts are presented by the knife and fork. 
The knife, of course, was of great antiquity; the fork, though actu- 
ally invented in the twelfth century and only gradually becoming 
used, especially in Italy, was not common in England until the lat- 
ter part of the seventeenth century. Coryat, in his Crudities, 
printed in 1611, says: "I observed a custom in all those Italian 
cities and towns through which I passed, that is not used in any 
other country that I saw in my travels, neither do I think that any 
other nation of Christendome doth use it but only Italy. The 
Italian, and most strangers that are comorant in Italy doe always at 
their meals use a little forke when they cut their meat." 

The decree of fashion that its use should so nearly supersede that 
of the spoon, a much earlier utensil, that in the circles of shoddy 
even ice cream must now be forked, is ridiculous ; but its employ- 
ment for the conveyance of food to the mouth, as well as holding 
it while cutting, in place of a knife, formerly used for the convey- 
ing purpose as also for cutting, is an illustration in evolution. The 
knife vehicle is regarded as the most horrific social atrocity. There 
is some reason for this, a causa vera if not a causa sufficiens. 

The first fork, an improvement on the skewer, for a long time 
was made with only two prongs, with which it was impossible to 
convey to the mouth many of the smaller objects from the plate ; 
so the knife, supplemented by the fingers, was still used to transport 
all such particles. Quite recently forks have been made with three, 
four or five tines, leaving such small spaces between them as to 
allow of the ready and convenient conveyance of peas for instance. 
Now such forks, when first invented, were almost always made of 
the precious metals and were marks of wealth and culture. People 
who did not have them still used the knife as a means of con- 
veyance, ergo, people who ate with the knife were not cultured, 
that is, were vulgar. It is absurd to say, as it generally is said, that 
the objection to the vehicular use of the knife is from danger to the 
corners of the mouth. I venture to wager that among the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of persons in the rural districts who 
still use the knife in that so-called vulgar manner there never was 
an accident produced by that operation ; and, indeed, while, in def- 
erence to society's canon, I totally repudiate it myself, I am 
obliged to confess that some of the most cultured and dignified per- 
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sons I have ever met did in fact carry portions of their food to 
their mouth by this process. It is true that the transgressors re- 
ferred to were all recruits to the eastern cities from the sturdy families 
of farmers, who had not in early life been accustomed to seeing three 
or four tined forks ; hence the habit which they could not or did not 
care to overcome. 

It is laid down in some books of etiquette that upon the conclu- 
sion of each course, in order that the servant may be aware that the 
time has arrived for a change, the guest shall lay his knife and fork 
parallel to each other upon his plate, but is also observed that it is 
extremely vulgar to place these instruments crosswise upon the plate. 
If it were a mere signal to show that the guest desired no further 
participation, either in the course or in the repast (in a manner 
similar to the continued erection of the teaspoon within the tea cup 
or its deposit on the saucer, which was a signal in use among our 
grandmothers), it would be difficult to pronounce why either posi- 
tion, whether side by side or crossed, had any elements of vulgarity. 
The only consideration would seem to be one of convenience, that 
the parallel position would be more stable than the crosswise in the 
removal of the plate with the knife and fork upon it. But there is 
a tradition in reference to the crosswise arrangement that it accom- 
panied a religious formula of blessing the pabulum which had then 
been consumed and was relegated to the digestive apparatus. In 
this connection it may be noted that before the fork was common 
the Guelphs, or imperials, placed their knives and spoons longwise, 
and the Ghibellines, or papal faction, placed theirs crosswise on the 
table. This practice of subsequent blessing has gone into desuetude 
with even more generality than has that of invoking preliminary 
grace. Becoming rejected, persons who used the sign connected 
with it showed themselves behind the times, videlicet, low bred or 
vulgar. 

In all repasts of uncivilized peoples it is remarkable that certain 
kinds or parts of food were refused by particular individuals or avoided 
by the whole body of feeders. This rejection is connected with 
many peculiar rites of religion and sociology, concerning which the 
particulars relating to the tapu or taboo on the one hand and the 
totem on the other are sufficient for suggestion. 

At this time and in this country but two relics of these supersti- 
tions would probably be met. One might occur on any day in case 
a strict Israelite were present and another, relating to the days of 
26 
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the week and seasons of the year, would be apparent in the absti- 
nence of other religionists. 

The explanation once offered, that the Mosaic prohibition of 
certain animals, especially the hog, as food was founded in profound 
hygienic wisdom, is not now considered satisfactory. Pork in good 
condition is recognized to be as healthful food as other meats in the 
same condition throughout the world and it is now eaten with the same 
immunity in Syria as in Ohio. The modern Israelites offer most 
interesting notes to the ethnologist by their continued preservation, 
in the midst of a high civilization, of the religious taboo of savagery. 
This rite has had paramount influence, beyond that of their written 
doctrines, in their segregation from the nations in which they have 
sojourned, and now that it is becoming less strictly observed there 
are evidences of their ceasing to be a peculiar people. 

The refusal, at certain times and seasons, of food that in itself is 
hygienically good and palatable, in placation of a deity or, without 
further explanation, to avoid bad luck, is well known among the 
lower tribes of men. Fasting may be either jejunium, in which all 
kinds of food and drink are prohibited, or abstinentia in relation 
to specified articles. The explanation of Spencer thai fasting is 
connected with temporary famine produced by the offering of all 
attainable food to the dead is more ingenious than satisfactory. It 
more probably arose from the desire of. primitive and savage man to 
bring on those abnormal nervous conditions which are supposed to 
give direct access to the spiritual world, that is, to produce ecstasy. 
The desired result of "seeing what is not to be seen " was sometimes 
expedited by certain drinks, by violent sweating, and by other devices 
to disturb the brain. Much of the religion of the world is founded 
on the tales of intoxicated witnesses whose testimony the rules of 
evidence in our modern courts would reject. 

Another view of the origin of fasting is founded on physiological 
considerations. There is a marked loss of appetite in the reflex 
result of grief, fear, and other strong emotions, from which noticed 
fact abstinence may become the conventional symbol and sometimes 
pretense of those emotions and afterwards a formal act of homage 
to their inspiring cause. Certain it is that the practice has been 
found in all times and in every race of man, and therefore has no 
necessary connection with Christianity. So far from being inculcated 
by Christ, it was deprecated by Him to such a degree as to expose 
Him to hostile criticism. The account of the forty days' fast is 
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obscure in language, and scholars consider it to be no more than 
the endurance of the ordinary privations attendant on a stay in the 
wilderness. The fasts of the church first appear in the third century, 
and they had reference mainly to avoiding the machinations and 
temptations of evil spirits, who were so strong in those days that 
to the initials D. V. might have been ascribed the signification of 
Diabolo (not Deo) Volente. It is worthy of note that in early times 
Wednesday was a day of fasting as well as Friday and shared with 
the latter the imputation of ill-fortune. The recommendation of 
fasting by some religious writers of civilization, that it is a mortifi- 
cation of the flesh to promote spirituality, is in other terms the 
same as that of savages. 

A similar explanation, pro tanto, attends the substitution of fish 
for other meats; but this topic has some peculiar features. In the 
early riparian populations the arrival from the mysterious depths of 
waters of the shoals of fish, on which they depended, was, and still 
is among savages, always signalized by religious ceremonies. In 
the same connection may be noted the rites of our plains Indians in 
imploring and celebrating the coming of the less mysterious herds 
of buffalo. The wondrous fecundity of the fish early made it the 
symbol of life and the creative power. The Israelites often relapsed 
into the worship of the fish-gods of Phoenicia. In the early Chris- 
tian Church the fish symbol for Christ, adoption of which was prob- 
ably influenced by the traditional sentiment indicated, anteceded 
the acrostic of his name and titles in Greek, Irimm^ XjHirtoi 0si>o Tldi; 
Iwrrjp, presented by the letters of the Greek word /A'f^) -', though the 
permanence of the symbol was doubtless enhanced by the literary 
coincidence. 

The old doctrine of "signatures," so called, had its effect in the 
adoption of the fish as spiritual food. It was cold and the meat was 
generally white, thus coinciding with the symbolism of temperature 
and color to express purity. Its selection as exclusive food, with 
the object professed, does not seem to be physiologically fortunate, 
as to the entire change of diet, in which a large quantity of phos- 
phorus was suddenly exhibited, some physicians would attribute 
responsive symptoms by no means spiritual. 

The first course of dinner in this country is by common consent 
composed of raw oysters, and the universal direction respecting their 
mode of service is that they should be presented on the half-shell. 
While this is a survival of former conditions when there were no 
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plates on which the mollusks could be deposited, the explanation 
given for continuing the practice, viz, that the oyster eaten from the 
shell preserves its flavor better or is less affected by other flavors 
than if it had been deposited on a clean china dish, is absurd. The 
outside of an oyster shell is never an agreeable object and can seldom 
be perfectly clean without such an amount of washing as would destroy 
the flavor of the animal ; so its presentation on a dainty table is 
always incongruous. 

I agree with the main principle involved in the shell presentation, 
that the oyster should never be cut. It was my mishap to join with 
three friends in an oyster lunch in Washington. One of them cut 
from his oysters all of the attaching muscle absurdly styled the 
heart and ate the remainder. The second, after a similar operation, 
ate nothing but the "heart." The third cut the whole animal into 
hash. In the last brutal case it was by much exercise of self restraint 
that I refrained from shrieking for a policeman. Brillat-Savarin has 
declared that a man who would cut a leaf of lettuce for a salad would 
kill his grandmother. To this I agree and add that — 

The man that lays his knife upon an oyster, 
Save in the way of shucking, is a wretch, 
Whom 'twere gross flattery to name a savage. 

A superstition, in the proper sense of that term, namely, remain- 
ing over, relating to the soft-boiled egg, is suggested by the fore- 
going discussion of the oyster question. 

Our English brethren announce the cardinal doctrine that the egg 
should be eaten from the shell, the latter being supported by a stand, 
the top of the shell being knocked off and an inconvenient ?poon 
poked into the orifice, with no opportunity whatever for the proper 
seasoning of the egg-meat. This is perhaps as stupid a piece of 
conservatism, or perhaps atavism, as can be mentioned. 

Another curious, so-called vulgarism has some archaic connec- 
tions. The most heinous enormity of all, according to the canons 
of etiquette, is to bite your piece of bread, it being insisted upon 
that no larger piece of bread should be conveyed to the mouth than 
can be at once received. This direction is historical. It appears 
in Sloane's Boke of Curtasye, written about 1430, as follows: 

Byt not on thy brede and lay hit doun. 
That is no curteyse tu use in town, 
But breke as myche as you wylle ete. 
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It is to be admitted that a violent demonstration of hunger by 
which the residue of bread returned to the table should present the 
semi-circular marks of the teeth, is an anti-esthetic and somewhat 
alarming exhibition. But the act of partaking from a slice of bread 
may be awkward or graceful, like all other acts. The condemnation 
of butter at dinner is connected with this subject. In an abundantly 
spread table, with plenty of sauces, it would generally be unneces- 
sary to use butter upon bread ; when that is not done there is a rea- 
son why a chunk or slice of bread should be broken, instead of 
being bitten from. If, however, a slice of bread is buttered, 
whether bitten from or not, it is evidence that the offender is not 
accustomed to sumptuous courses, hence, as before, vulgar. The 
whole subject brings back the time when a slice of bread was the 
only kind of plate and vehicle, when solid articles of food were 
deposited upon it or it was sopped in liquids. Readers of Virgil 
will remember the fulfilled prophecy when ^neas and his compan- 
ions thus ate their tables. The relic of the process by which food 
is manipulated by the agency of a piece of bread is found in the 
directions of table etiquette denying the use of a knife during the 
fish course and recommending that in case of any difficulty in man- 
aging the portion of fish with the fork it can be overcome by a piece 
of bread held in the left hand. 

Before the invention of napkins, inconvenience, rather than any 
sense of cleanliness, was felt even by savages on the fingers becom- 
ing greasy, and they habitually wiped them on their hair, unless 
the ornamented state of the latter forbade or slaves were at hand 
whose heads could be readily utilized. The napkin or handkerchief, 
which, terms were interchangeable, came into general use in England 
in the fifteenth century, as also the basin, which was the parent of 
the modern finger bowl. 

It is not clear why it should be supposed that the fingers of well- 
bred persons at a properly supplied modern table should become 
soiled, yet it is true that there is actual refreshment at any time in 
ablution with perfumed water. Among oriental peoples who still 
use their fingers exclusively, an elaborate ceremony prevails at the 
end of every course, instead of at the close of the banquet, when 
slaves bring in perfumed water and napkins, the water being poured 
over the hands of the guests. This is more elegant than our cus- 
tom and avoids the ludicrous accidents often induced by finger bowls 
set before the uncultured. 
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The tooth-pick began to be used in England about 1577, as Rhodes 
enjoins : 

Pick not thy teeth with thy knyfe nor with thy fingers ende ; 
But take a stick. 

And afterwards metaUic tooth-picks came in fashion, sometimes 
carried in jewelled cases. Nevertheless the fork was used for this 
purpose later in the highest society, as the "first gentleman in 
Europe," George IV., when he was regent had one of his pictures 
taken in the act as if especially elegant. One of the writers of that 
day mentions an assembly of beaux who so industriously picked 
their teeth with their forks as to make a noise like an army of 
crickets. 

It is fortunate that some rules in relation to repletion are no 
longer observed. One which was noticed among the Hurons and 
the Canadian Algonkins by the early French missionaries, and styled 
le festin a manger tout, consisted in the religious obligation, some- 
times attended with loss of life, of the communicants to eat up every 
particle which was set before them. A festival, somewhat of the 
same nature, was called the "glutton mass," celebrated in England 
during if not after the reign of Henry IV. A less dangerous, because 
regulated, term of repletion was prevalent in India, according to a 
Brahman tradition, in which the invitees, before commencing the 
carouse, bound themselves around the abdomen with a band of straw, 
and their modified feat was, not to eat indefinitely until all had been 
devoured, but only until the straw bands should burst. There is no 
survival of this custom except in the exaggerated hospitality, gener- 
ally rustic, in which the host persists in petitions that the guests 
should continue to eat, without reference to their apparent wishes. 
Modern etiquette shows marked improvement in never suggesting 
either selection or quantity of provender. 

The conclusion of our dinner raises again the vexed question con- 
cerning the retirement of the lady convives to leave the men alone. 
Of course it is well understood that the object among the hard drink- 
ing Englishmen of the last generation was to permit their sitting for 
the excessive consumption of wine without the disturbing restraint of 
the sex. The French, being less addicted to intoxication and perhaps 
more professedly attached to the presence of the fair, did not admit 
this usage. It however is a partial survival of the ancient practice, 
still observed in most savage tribes, in which the women never eat 
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in company with the men. A relic of this is found in the order of 
Bishop Grosseteste in 1450, "Streytly forbede ye that no wyfe [that 
is, woman] be at your mete." In this country, and indeed now in 
civilized Europe, there is less addiction to heavy drinking, with a 
greater desire for smoking after repletion ; so a convenient com- 
promise has been effected by which the gentlemen adjourn to a smok- 
ing room while the ladies segregate themselves for gossip. 

It is well to have an agreement as to who is to take the lead in 
departure, by which the party is broken up. A difiSculty of this kind 
occurred when Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, was a few years ago 
invited to an entertainment at the White House in this city. At a 
late hour, when some of the guests becoming weary were about to 
take their leave of the President's wife, she remonstrated, saying 
correctly that it was the etiquette for the crowned head to depart 
first and all others must await his pleasure. Now, the Emperor had 
asked the question about our etiquette in this regard of an honest 
Senator who was confused about the "receiving party" being always 
composed of the persons of greatest dignity and pronounced that 
Pedro must stay until all not of the household had departed. It 
was not till about 3 o'clock in the morning that the dead-lock was 
broken by the illness, real or pretended, of one of the worn-out 
ladies. 

I must omit discussion of much curious lore concerning toasts, 
the ceremonials of salt and the superstition about its being spilled, 
the number 13 at table, the prohibition of the saucer as a vehicle 
for tea or coffee, and against being helped twice to any dish, the 
patriotic pie, and numerous other suggestive topics. 

Let me hope that the suggestions presented are sufficiently con- 
vincing for you to agree with me and with good Captain Fluellen 
in saying : 

There is occasions, and causes, why and wherefore, in all things. 



The above, in more extended form, was .read before the Society 
at its 109th Regular Meeting, April 20, 1886. 
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Old Japanese Bronze Images. — These are said by Mr. R. H. 
Brunton to be remarkable alike for their enormous proportions, 
the method of their construction, and the excellent character of the 
alloy composing them. 

A very wonderful specimen known as ' ' Daibuts ' ' is situated about 
seven miles from Yokohama, and being within treaty limits is seen 
by every visitor to Japan. But the largest and most remarkable 
bronze image in Japan is placed at Nara, some miles eastward of 
Kioto, or Sai Kio, as it is now named, and this has been seen by but 
few foreigners. An image on this site was first erected in the year 
743, but it and a subsequent one were destroyed during the internal 
wars. The present image was erected about the year iioo. Its di- 
mensions are as follows : Height, sitting, 53.5 ft., length of face, 
16.0 ft., width efface, 9.5 ft., length of eye, 3.9 ft., length of ears, 
8.5 ft., width of shoulders, 28.7 ft., length of palm, 5.6 ft., middle 
finger, 5.0 ft. On the head are 966 curls. The image is surrounded 
by a glory or halo, 78 ft. in diameter, on which 16 images 8 ft. 
long are cast. Two smaller images, each 25 ft. high, stand in front 
of the larger one. 

The total metal in the main figure is 450 tons; the ingredients are 
in pounds as follows: gold, 500; tin, 16,827; mercury, 1,954; 
copper, 986,080. 

The large images are not cast in large pieces, but are built up with 
a multiplicity of small pieces of irregular shape, which are soldered 
together by a cement called haniiaru. No softening or signs of de- 
cay are discoverable at the joints, and the solder has taken the same 
tarnish as the bronze, so that the joints are observable only on close 
inspection. 

O. T. M. 



Relics of Heathenish Worship in France. — F. Pommerol 
describes in the Bulletin de la Societe d'anthropologie the custom 
practised throughout Auvergne of placing a rude stone instead of 
a cross on the apex of house roofs and chimneys. This custom is 
referred to the cult of thunder. The rude stones placed on the ridge 
of roofs and on stacks of wheat are a talisman against thunder. At 
Rome, Jupiter Tonans was represented by a bowlder. Likewise the 
hammer of Thor and the Donar stone were symbols of thunder 
and lightning. The Gauls, according to Lucain, adored a triad 
composed of Esus, Teutates, and Taranis. The Latins have assimi- 
lated Esus to Mars or to Camulus ; Teutates to Mercury, and Tara- 
nis to Jupiter. Taranis, as his name indicates, was nearly related 
to Thor and to Donor. The stones on the houses and stacks are 
really representatives of Taranis, and, associated with the cross and 
images of the Virgin, indicate a survival of heathenish worship 
among the rites of the Christian church. 



